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Tuis is a very singular production, and an extraordinary sign of the 
times, especially if it proceeds, as it appears to do, from one of the 
country-gentlemen of old families. We have had Congreve of Con- 
greve in former times, taking liberties with the church ; but that was 
under the licensed mask of comedy, and even then the church rebu- 
ked him, and with success. Beverley of Beverley comes boldly for- 
ward, pronounces the hierarchy a nuisance, and aims one of the 
most formidable blows at it that the reader can conceive. The 
Quarterly Reviewers, and other logical goers upon assumption, will 
feel themselves in a singular state of emotion at this pamphlet. It 
thrusts aside all ceremony, and by depriving them of their last con- 
ventional resources, reduces them to the necessity of ‘ not knowing 
what to think.” Furthermore, it shews that their Review itself 
cannot be so well received as they still affect to think it. Here is a 
country-gentleman, one of the ‘ Squirearchy,’ one of their own 
especial readers and patrons (as they pretend), coming to court 
among them, pushing all their assumptions away, and saying that 
neither he nor hundreds of his class believe a syllable of what they 
say, or will abide by any of their notions. It is just as if some mad 
wag had come among a dinner of bishops, and witi one rush at 
the table, thrust the whole ‘set out’ upon the floor, drowning the 
bishops in the turtle, and the turtle in the bishops.+ 

If we had not read the postscript to MrBeverley’s letter, we should 
have been inclined, ourselves, to quarrel with the boldness of his 
exordium, or rather with what he says of it; for he piques himself 
upon being more valiant than his friends, and leading a ‘ forlorn 
hope against the ecclesiastical batteries.’ Now Mr Beverley, how- 
ever indisputable his courage, does not lead a forlorn hope; nor 
indeed does he give us to understand as much in other parts of his 
letter. Many forlorn hopes have been led before him ; and what 
we were going to quarrel with him for, was his talking in this man. 
ner, when, if it had not been for these forlorn hopes, and for their 
long and open daring in less favourable times,—they talking of 
* convincing,’ while he most probably was talking of ‘ dining,’ —it is 
likely he might not have come forward as boldly as he does. A 
spectacle of this nature is sometimes not a little provoking (so far) 
to the self-love and the smarting wounds of old reformers, who now 
hear all the world valuing themselves upon triumphs and approach- 
ing triumphs, which but for those old and perhaps forgotten soldiers 
would have been as far off as they were fifty years back. But an 
honest hope for the many is soon reconciled. It is not to be ex- 
pected that all should move at once. When they do, there are still 
hazards or annoyances enough to their new leaders, arising from old 
habits. Mr Beverley’s Postscript very properly alludes to these; 
and therefore, on closing his pamphlet, the only ground of quarrel 
we found left with him was of a nature perhaps he would still less 
expect. It is nevertheless a just one, and a lover of justice ought 
to be sensible of it. It is simply this,—that he does not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the habits in which the beneficed clergy and 
their friends have been brought up. He treats them too cavalierly, 
as a parcel of conscious and wilful rogues, forgetting, in spite of his 
exaltation of Christian charity above Church orthodoxy, that all 
men are creatures of circumstances ; that the clergy have as good a 
right as any other men to whatever allowances can be made for 
them ; and that if he, with all his better knowledge, and his long 
secret opinions, has not thought proper to come forward against 
them till now, he ought to be so much the less severe upon other 
men, ‘ tied and bound in the chains’ of their worldly advantages. 


* A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of York on the Present Corrupt 
State of the Church of England. By R. M. Beverley, Esq.} pp. 4\. 
Sixth Edition, (Printed at Beverley in Yorkshire.) 


t ‘Stubbs and I fell in the mud,’ quoth the merry prelate Hall, speaking 


of his fat chaplain : —* Stubbs was up to hiselbowsin mire, and I was up 
to my elbows in Stubbs.’ 





Premising thus much in justice to justice, whose cause we advocate 
in common with Mr Beverley, we must observe that his pamphlet 
affords no ordinary specimen of united vivacity, good sense, bold- 
ness, and classical attraction. His style is that of a man of wit and 
a scholar ; his information drawn evidently e secretioriius ; his hand 
has a light air, but its blows are those of a sledge-hammer. The 
whole spirit of the pamphlet may be described in a word. Every- 
body knows that there has long been a long story to tell of the corrup- 
tions and anti-christianism of the clergy ; and here is a man to tell it. 
Again, however, we must make one remark in dissent. It is on his 
panegyric upon the Evangelical Clergy. Does Mr Beverley really 
prefer the spirit of those men, however exemplary their conven- 
tional conduct ? and would he rather have them fot ‘overseers’ than 
the bishops? If so, we are not of his mind. We prefer less rigid 
conduct, with indulgence to others, before the inquisition of the 
worse anti-christ of unsympathizing severity and bad notions of God. 
After all, the worst fault we find with our author, is the voluntary 
insincerity we cannot help suspecting in some of his little * prudential * 
touches. It is easy, we know, especially for the insincere, to say 
that such things are unnecessary. We do not believe it. We 
believe that nothing is so necessary or so powerful as sincerity, espe- 
cially when it comes from those who have been thought ‘men of the 
world.’ 


We have only room for a specimen or so of the pamphlet. The 
rest of it we must leave to the curiosity which the specimens will 
excite, and which will be amply justified. 


‘ On some weak minds, perhaps,’ observes Mr Beverley, ‘ the un- 
ceasing assurances from the it, that the Church of England is 
synonymous with the Christian religion, may have made a little 
impression; and I know some few persons who agree with the 
majority of the Clergy in their definition of religion. Our reverend 
pastors present us a strange picture of Christianity in their sermons, 
their charges, and their tracts. According to their notions, the 
Apostles, or at least the immediate disciples of the Apostles, were 
reverend gentlemen, residing on wealthy livings, preaching fifty-two 
written, printed, or lithographed sermons in the course of the year, 
and securing livings for their clerical, or commissions in the Roman 
army, for their military sons. In that golden age, according to their 
system, all the world was not only taxed by Cesar, but tithed by 
Cesar, for the benefit of the primitive Clergy; and the priests of 
the first three centuries amused themselves with card-playing, fox- 
hunting, horse-racing, shooting, fishing, and dancing, as they do at 
present. Pluralities were multiplied, and translations were fre- 
quent. St Paul had a golden eo a of Philippi, a large living at 
Rome, another at Thessalonica, and was bealdes “ the very reve- 
rend” the Dean of Corinth. St Peter was translated from the 
bishoprick of Babylon to that of Rome; and St James was en- 
throned at Jerusalem, with great pomp and large lawn sleeves, after 
having subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, according to Act of Par- 
liament. St Bartholomew was pressed to take the see of Jericho, 
but he preferred holding the deanery of Napthali, with the great 
living of Succoth, which last was of the clear yearly value of 8,000/. 
and besides was encumbered with very little duty, as there weré 
only seven hundred persons in the parish, five hundred of whom 
did not believe in the Christian religion. St Clement died worth 
twelve hundred thousand pounds in the Three per Cent. Consols, 
the careful savings of forty years’ episcopacy ; and Jrengeus, havin 
been a tutor to a consul’s son, had the primacy of Rome offered 
him, which, however, he refused, being content with the bishoprick 
oO hpe 2. sso 0.0 uh oe es eR 4 Re 4 *1 ee el 

‘ I have known, and do know, scores of young priestlings, who 
come warm from the hot-beds of the Universities. A mighty sen- 
sation they make amongst the good Christians in some country town 
or village; but no one inquires what they have done hitherto in 
their zeal for Christ, nor what they are likely to do for the time to 
come. But let me tell these good Christians what they have done, 
up to the moment that they entered into holy orders. They led 
the life of jovial debauchees at the University; they hunted, 
poached, frequented the stews, got drunk, broke lamps and windows, 
gave the Proctors a run, contracted enormous debts, drove tandems 
to London, slanged, swore, smoked, fought, roared, and rioted all 
the time that they were preparing themselves for the ministry of 
Christ’s religion. But, your Grace will demand of me, how could 
they commit all these excesses, and yet pay sufficient attention to 
their academical and divinity studies? Allow me to assure your 
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Grace, that the most rene scholars are frequently men of 
profligate habits,—but that, for all ordinary pu s of academical 
examination, sobriety of conduct is not in the slightest degree 
requisite, unless a man is a perfect dunce. Your Grace has, doubt- 
less, heard of the process of CRAM ; and it is by this process that 
they prepare the pours wolves who are intended to devour the 
flock of Christ. Paley’s ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ some works 
of Beausobre, Grotius, Tomline’s ‘ Theology,’ the Greek of the 
Greek Testament, the dates and geography of the Old Testament, 
a Latin theme, and a little more of such religious dainties, are easily 
crammed down the throats of future Priests, to be inwardly digested 
till they are brought to light again by the stomach-pump of your 
Grace’s chaplain.’ 


Mr Beverley reminds his readers of the meaning of the word 
Bishop (Episcopus) which is Overseer. His business, he says, in 
a great word of capital letters, is to WORK, and to get a reputa- 
tion for apostolical simplicity ; not to be a lord, and get rich. He 
therefore, in anticipation of what he thinks will inevitably be done 
before long, proposes to sweep away the whole bench of sacred 
Barons; to resume the possession of Church-property ; and put the 
Church of England on a footing with all the ‘ other sects.’ 


* If a question,’ he concludes, ‘ be raised as to the political ma- 
nagement of Church-property, it seems that great benefit might 
accrue to the state, if a sale of it were to take place, according to some 
fair and equitable arrangement. Suppose, for instance, that all who | 
now pay tithes to spiritual persons for spiritual purposes, should be 
compelled to purchase a perpetual release, by paying a ten years’ | 
income of the tithe to Government. Thus, if a person paid 100/. | 
per annum in tithe, he would have to pay 1,000/. to Government, 
and be released for ever from any future payment. Surely the 
tithe-payers would not much complain of such an arrangement ; 
but if the Clergy should complain, I answer, that all present incum- 
bents should be allowed to retain their benefices for life, by which 
means no person in possession would be at all injured; and as for | 
those future parsons who are not yet in being, it cannot be said that 
they who do not exist would be injured by such an arrangement : 
for no one hereafter would take holy orders who did not know what 
he had to expect. be i 

‘ If the Church-property be taken at five millions per annum, 
(though some rate it much higher) there would by this scheme be | 
paid fifty millions sterling to Government, deducting a certain sum 
for purchasing an ample landed estate, for the perpetual repair and | 
ornament of the cathedrals.’ 


Mr Beverley is for keeping the cathedrals in good condition, both 
from admiration of them as structures, and in behalf of such Chris- 
tianity as may hereafter be preached in them: upon which point, | 
and on both these accounts, we heartily accord with him. 
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FINE ARTS. 





THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. IL | 


* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by ar ing brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.’—-Taming of the Shrew. 


R. WESTALL, R.A. AND T. PHILLIPS, R.A. 


Tue first picture that presents itself to the eye—the No.1, of the 
Catalogue—is ‘ Margaret at Church, tormented by the Evil One.’ 
It is introduced by the following lines, which form part of Lord 
Leveson Gower’s translation of Goethe’s Faust :— 





* Evil One. The glorified are turning 
Their foreheads from thee. 
The holy shun 
To join their hands in thine. 
Despair! Despair ! 

* Margaret. Help me! I faint!’ 


Had we entertained any doubt as to the quality of Mr Westall’s 
picture, these vapid verses, which form the original of the painting, 
must have determined our opinion. Surely nothing more feeble or 
prosaic than this could come even froma lord. If the German 
were no better than the Englishman, he ought to be crowned with 
foolscap, and burned in effigy. But he is a very different person. 
Let the reader look at Mr Shelley’s version of his ‘ May-day Night, 
and he will see that the Baron Goethe (a pity he should be a 
Baron!) is as little like the small weak person who is reflected in 
Lord Leveson Gower’s glass, as the admirers of poetry can desire. 
He is wild, ghastly, powerful, and imaginative. There is no clip- 
ping, or squaring, or emasculating words, with him. All is full of 
downright meaning. Look, he says— 


* How, clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
Their fawning foreheads as we go: 
The giant-snouted crags, ho, ho! 
How they snort and how they blow!’ 
These are not lines to be scribbled with a crow-quill on hot-pressed 


r. 
Mr Westall’s pictures are but too much like the young Lord’s 
translation from Faust. They bear the same resemblance to 


Nature, that Lord Leveson Gower does to the great genius of 


Weimar. They want the ¢ruth of the original,— and wanti 
the truth, they want the beauty, the sublimity, the attraction which 
Nature beyond all other things possesses. The ‘ Evil One,’ in the 
picture of Mr Westall, is nothing more than a copy, manufactured 
from a dozen originals ; or rather it is the result or offspring of the 
artist’s memory, in which a dozen images, each with some resem- 
blance to this figure, are carefully hoarded, to be used as occasion 
requires. We are loth to say anything unpleasant of Mr Westall, 
who is, we believe, a very amiable man, and—strange as it ma 
seem—is understood to be a good judge of ancient art. But truth. 
telling is our province, and to that all other things must bend, 
Mr Westall’s ‘ Evil One’ is a mere nursery monster. It has staring 
eyes, knitted brows, a mouth compressed, and arms cast abroad, 
like the sails of a windmill. There is no meaning in his face— 
none of that terrific concentred meaning that we can imagine to 
belong to the emissary of Satan. His strength would not lie in 
his sinews, but in his eye, in his smile— 


* I see his face ; 
He frowns on others, but he smiles on me !’—The Cenci. 


But it is easier to paint the heels than the head, and accordingly, 
we now-a-days expend our strength upon the limbs and muscles 
of man, and leave his head to take care of itself. This is not the 
vice of Mr Westall alone, but of almost every other artist, as we 
have said, and may have occasion to shew hereafter. 

Margaret is—we are obliged to say—as common-place and 
indifferent a personage as her tormenter. She is merely an 
Academy figure, thrown into an ungraceful, and we should think 
a very uncomfortable position. Her limbs may be tolerably drawn, 
her flesh indifferently well-painted ; but where is the soul of des- 
pair, which should, even in painting, gleam from her eyes? Where 
is the horror-struck and astonished visage which such an encounter 
would produce ? Where, in short, are all the natural and touching 
consequences which would spring from such an event, and which it 
is the duty of the painter to exhibit? We exclaim, ‘where?— 
and the Echo answers, ‘ where 2’ 

The remainder of Mr Westall’s pictures merely provoke a repeti- 
tion of these remarks. No. 33, represents another scene from the 
same subject; No. 234, a Holy Family ; both equally deficient in 
the same higher qualities of art. 

The next name of note that occurs is at No. 6, where we find 
‘A Portrait of Wilson Patten, Esq. by T. Phillips, R.A”—Mr 
Phillips is simply a portrait-painter. He has made one or two 
alarming deviations from his course; but his ‘profession’ being 
that of a portrait-painter only, we shall forbear to record the 
eminent failures of which he has been guilty. These—like the 
capriccios of musicians—may be excused for being wanting in 
taste and meaning, provided the artist be found famous in his 
regular path of art. Let us see how this is, in respect to Mr Phil- 
ips. Previously to the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he was 
spoken of confidently as only second to that courtly artist ; and his 


| elevation to the President’s chair was prophesied by more than one 


admirer. We are not inveterate admirers of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s works; and we confess, should have contemplated Mr 
Phillips’s exaltation without spleen. He is as worthy to succeed 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, as Sir Thomas himself was to sit in the chair 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, There is, moreover,—although as an 
artist we must on the whole consider him inferior—less of the 
meretricious in the works of Phillips than in those of Lawrence. 
The latter exhibited more expression, and generally more grace— 
but the grace was conventional, and we are not quite sure that it 
always inade amends for the simplicity that frequently distinguishes 
Mr Phillips’s portraits. To say the truth, we have a little bias, 
perhaps, in favor of Mr Phillips, by reason of his being almost the 
only (we believe the only) English artist who has publicly done 
justice to the great merits of Hogarth. This argues a sensible 
mind, and is enough to extenuate a hundred defects, supposing that 
Mr Phillips possessed them, which we do not allow. In regard to 


| his portraits in the present Exhibition, there are several which 


appear to us to be good, and amongst others we may refer to one 
of the Earl of Winchilsea (No. 24). The portrait of Dr Sleath (No. 
165) is indifferent enough ; but that of Mr Phipson, besides being 
better painted, reminds us pleasantly of Mr Southey. Although 
the countenance exhibits less intellect, it has more amenity, than 
that furious but clever anti-Reformer’s face possesses. Poor 
Southey! We saw him a few months ago, in a public place in 
London, with a face as melancholy as the month, (it was November) 
with a cloud of hair that had grown almost white, and eyes that 
stemed to have forsaken their once fierce meaning, and subsided 
into softness—such as, we may imagine, they possessed before their 
master left off ‘commercing’ with the muse, and turned from 
poetry to polemics. We half forgave him his political faults. 
[No. Ill, widd contain Newron, Carcotr, and CHaton.) 








OccuLTATION OF JUPITER AND HIS SaTELLITES.—This remark- 
able phenomenon took place this morning. It was one of the most interest- 
ing among the heavenly movements visible on earth for the year —The 
bright imb of the moon came in contact first with the 4th satellite, then 
with the 2nd ; the immersion of the planet then occurred about eight minutes 
after one; the moon afterwards proceeded to the Ist satellite, and finally 
the 3rd was obscured. At emersion the 4th was first visible, then the 2nd ; 
the planet next reappeared at fourteen minutes after two, and afterwards 
the Ist, and finally the 3rd satellite, emerged from behind the moon’s 





dark limb. During the occultation, the Ist and 2nd satellites approached 
a little nearer to their primary, and the 3rd and 4th receded a little farther off 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEATRE.—Medea.— Kenilworth. 
Drury-Lang.—William Tell.—Deaf as a Post—The Portrait of Cervantes. 
CovEentT-GaR DEN.—The Gipsy Father.— Napoleon Buonaparte. 








Covent GARDEN. 

Tue Grand Historical Spectacle, relating to Napoleon, was pre- 
ceded last night by a new ‘ Drama, with music, in two acts,’ 
entitled the Gipsy Father, and attributed to the pen of a lady well- 
known in the fashionable circles of literature. We have not seen 
the books which have given the fair author her reputation ; and we 
are sorry to say, that the present piece affords us no light on the 
subject. We thought at first it was going to be entirely humourous. 
The exordium introduced us to a facetious apothecary, Mr Simon 
Salubrious Dolittle (Keetey) who piqued himself on his born genius 
for pills,—to his apprentice Jem Hartshorn (Meapows) whom he told 
to ‘ keep pounding,’—and to Mistress Dolly Dolittle his wife, who 
coaxed him for a bonnet, and was always saying, ‘ James is so funny.’ 
We feared that this cant phrase was ominous for James; but we saw 
very little either of him or his mistress afterwards. Even Kre.ey 
had little to do, compared with what was expected of him; and on 
one account we were not sorry for it, as he talked a great deal too 
much, and with little ceremony, of pills and physic-taking,— 
aground of the jocose, not very pleasant, we think, in any author, 
and particularly disagreeable in a female one. Furthermore, the 
jokes were not good in themselves. The highest flight was to say, 
that somebody had a ‘ castor-oil countenance.’ In only one instance 
did we recognize any symptom of the style hereditary. It was 
where the doctor, lamenting the dearth of diseases in his neighbour- 
hood, consoled himself with a report that there was ‘ a promising 
little typhus in the next village.’ 

All on a sudden, the piece became profoundly serious and melo- 
dramatic ; and with little exception continued so to the end. The 
man who gives the piece its title (Warp) is a farmer, who has 
joined a set of gipsies in consequence of having been ruined, with 
his wife and family, and his wife’s old father, for having ‘ one day 
knocked down a hare, which was called poaching.’ He joins our 
old friends in vain, for they have nothing to give him but a little 
piece of bread (which for gipsies is not quite the thing); and the 
consequence is, that he returns home, and we are presented with 
the spectacle of the starving family, great and small. 
thought the authoress was going to make us repent for our mis- 
givings, by reading the public a fine seasonable lecture on the hard- 
ships of the suffering poor. All which the Irish poor had suffered, 
and all which they are now Aorribly suffering, and all which the 
Sueripans and Swirts had done for them, and our contemporaries 
have not done, came pouring into our minds, and we were ready to 
kiss the fair writer’s hands in imagination, not for being (as we 
understand they are) among the fairest in the world, but because 
they were among the kindest. And very likely they are so; but if 
her intentions were of this nature in the present instance, they 
sadly overshot their mark, for while we looked for nothing f-om the 
audience but sympathy and tears, the man was made to shock them 
by seizing his wife’s old father in a fit of frenzy, and proceeding to 
turn him out of doors, for eating more than his share of bread from 
the children. The old man’s daughter at this seizes a knife, and 
stabs her husband, and at this instant the son (BeNNET) comes in, 
and the first act closes with a theatrical situation of horror! Here 
was a fine spectacle, but the sympathy was gone; and many of the 
spectators cried ‘ Off!’ 

This false style continued to the end. A real ground of sympathy 
was swallowed up in horrors, and violence, and unnecessary strain= 
ings after heroism. The father is thought to have been killed; the 
mother is thrown into prison; the son accuses himself of parricide, 
to save his mother; and not content with substituting this pleasant 
chance for her after-misery in the place of a reasonable chance for 
her life, he must needs go and gratuitously shock a young lady, with 
his false accusation, who had been bred up with him in humbler life, 








and acquired a love for him. (Miss Erzen Tree, by the way 
performed this character admirably, and with genuine pathos.) 
Meanwhile, it turns out, of course, that the father is not dead; and 
so when the trial is about to commence, the mother rushes in with 
a scream, and says so; and the young lady, we suppose, is permitted 
to marry the son for his virtue; and ‘ they all live very happy 
afterwards.’ 

Now all this is neither of a healthy taste, nor useful, nor sensi- 
tive, nor clever: and we heartily hope that the next time we have 
to record a dramatic production of the fair author’s, she will have 
seen her mistake, and enable us to make a criticism, at least more 
comfortable to ourselves, if of no consequence to her. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Private THeatricats.—Lord F. Levison Gower entertained a 
large party of fashionables on Monday night, at Bridgewater House, when 
a Play was given on the occasion. A stage was fitted up at the end of the 
splendid picture gallery. The scenery was very beautiful, and is said to 
have been painted by one of the Covent Gasden artists, Miss Fanny 
Kemble performed on the occasion ; the rest of the characters were sus- 
tained by the Nobility. 


— The Italian Opera House was on Saturday evening the fullest 
of the season, presenting an assemblage of elegant females, attired in the 
splendid dresses and diamonds, worn by them in honour of the King’s 
birth-day. 





— Mr Kemble is at present in Paris, catering for a second 
splendid dramatic spectacle ; rumour says the Citizen King will form the 
subject, and some of the events of the Three Days of July will be intro- 
duced to give effect to the piece.—Sun. 


— To-day is the birth-day of Nicholas Poussin. 


scape-painting readers ought to toast him. 


— In the library of the Collegiate Church of Constance, may be 
seen a chronology from Adam to Constantine. Among other curious things, 
it is recorded that Eve at the accouchement of her first born, was attended 
by two midwives. 


Our land- 


— The captain of a privateer writingto his owners an account 
of an engagement, felicitated them on the general safety of his crew, ‘ having 
had only one of his hands shot through the nose.’ 


— From the number of clerical attendants at some of the late 
Levees and Drawing-rooms, a natural suspicion arises as to the state of 
health of some of the Church Dignitaries, 


— If it be true that it is determined to convert Buckingham 
Palace into a National Gallery, it is not improbable but that the treasures 
in the British Museum will be placed there also.— Daily Paper. 


— A gentleman who writes to the Glasgow Chronicle, describing 
some experimental trips made by a new steam-carriage on Mr Gurney’s 
plan, which is about to start between Glasgow and Paisley, remarks on the 
apparent astonishment of the village-curs, which, on hearing the rattling 


We now | of the carriage-wheels as they passed through, came out barking as usual, 


but slunk off with their tails lowered, on finding no horses’ heels to 


| bark at! 











— An evening paper, in commenting on the labours of the 
parochial authorities in collecting the Population returns on Monday, says, 
** In many cases they found it difficult to obtain any return at all—the papers 
were, in many instances, lost, mislaid, or forgotten ; and, in many more. from 
their apparent complexity, not well understood. In one instance, a letter- 
out of donkeys described himself as a‘ capitalist ;’ and, in another, a seller 
of cat's-meat, whose shop consists of a barrow, with more reason, claimed 
to be set down as a $ retail trader.” No doubt, many ludicrous scenes 
occurred ; but, upon the whole, the result is likely to prove a sickener to 
the Malthusians.” 


Birp’s Nest on Boarp Surp.—As some boys were playing on 
board the Active in Bridport harbour, they discovered on the ceiling of the 
cabin a swallow’s nest, with the bird sitting on five eggs; the birds were 
not disturbed, and continued their attentions as if in the greatest privacy.— 
Hampshire Advertiser. 


Styie.—It is remarked by anatomists, that the nutritive quality 
is not the only requisite in food; that a certain degree of distension of the 
stomach is required, to enable it to act with its full powers ; and that it is for 
this reason hay and straw must be given to horses, as well as corn, in 
order to supply the necessary bulk. Something analogous to this takes 
place with respect to the generality of minds, which are incapable of 
thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to them, however 
clearly, in a very small compass. Many a one is capable of deriving that 
instruction from a moderate sized volume, which he could not receive from 
a very small pamphlet, even more perspicuously written, and containing 
everything that is to the purpose. It is necessary that the attention should 
be detained for a certain time on the subject ; and persons of unphilosophical 
mind, though they can attend to what they read or hear, are unapt to dwell 
upon it in the way of subsequent meditation—Dr Whateley’s Rhetoric. 


A PRETTY PICTURE. 
In petticoat of green, 
Her hair about her een, 
Phillis beneath an oak 
Sat milking her fair flock. 
*Mongst that sweet-strained moisture (rare delight !) 
Her hand seem’d milk, in milk it was so white. 

Drummo id. 
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Lonpon Sparrows.—At a late lecture on ‘ Animal and Vege- 
table Life in London,’ delivered by Dr J. Mitchell at the London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, he stated that the London sparrows were often as 
sooty and black as chimney-sweepers. Their favourite abode for building 
their nests is within the foliage of the capitals of Corinthian columns and 
pilasters. He stated, that they also build within the month of the lion on 
the top front of Northumberland-house. The benevolence of some, and the 
cruelty of others, placed pots on the sides of houses for their reception. 
Dr Johnson marks with his abhorrence one man who did this. The sparrows, 
not knowing the character of the man with whom they had to deal, built 
their nests in his pots. It was disgusting to hear the fellow express his 
delight at the prospect of making pies of their young. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our welcome correspondent Acts will have had the best answer to the 
questions he put to us (which we did not see till afterwards) in the inser- 
tion of his Fragment. We allude to his first letter. In answer to the 
question in his second, we have to observe, that the improvements in our 
journal were always intended to take place, on our first convenience. 

We regret that circumstances have hitherto prevented our noticing a letter 
we received on the 17th ult., from the author of the Emissary, hand- 
somely disclaiming any merit in the lines we quoted with approbation from 
that play, and assigning them to their real author. 

The memorial transmitted for us by J. H., is justly valued by him; but it 
required the occasion to give it the due effect. 











THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


SHAKsPEARE’s Tragedy of 


CORIOLANUS. 
Romans.—Volumnia, Miss Huddart. 
Valeria, Mrs Newcombe. 
Caius Marcius, Mr Macreadv. 


Virgilia, Miss Faucit. 
Servilia, Mrs Webster. 
Young Marcius, Miss Marshall. 

, Menenius Agrippa, Mr Dowton. Cominius, Mr H. Wallack. 
Sicinius Velutus, Mr Thompson. Junius Brutus, Mr Younge. 
Citizens, Mr Webster, Mr Ross, Mr Howard, and Mr Honner. 

Fulvius, Mr C. Jones. Appius, Mr Cooke. 
Volscians.—Sextus, Mr Howell. Lucius, Mr Cathie. 
Tullus Aufidius, Mr Cooper. Volusius, Mr J. Vining. 


In the course of the Evening, Ch-rubini’s Overture to ‘ Anacreon;’ Mozart’s Over: 
ture to ‘ I] Don Giovanni ;’ and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi.’ 


. 


After which, a petite Historical Drama, called 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL, OR THE SCHOOL OF BRIENNE. 
Josephine, Miss Crawford. 
The Minister of War, Mr Cooke. 
Egidius, Mr Younge. Patrault, Mr Thompson. Buonaparte, Miss Poole. 
Bourienne, Darbel, Delestrade, Duhasset, Masters Cathie, Richardson, 
Hildrew, and Fenton. 
Captain Morel, Mr Andrews. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

(By the Rev. J. Townty. 
Kitty, Mrs Waylett. — Bab’s Maid, Mrs Orger. 

Lady Charlotte's Maid, Miss Crawford. ook, Mrs Broad. 
Lovel, Mr Cooper. Freeman, Mr Howard. 
Tom, Mr Tayleure. Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. 
i » Mr Eaton. 


Philip, Mr Andrews. 
Coachman, Mr Fenton. Robert, Mr Honner. 


To-morrow, The Jealous Wife ; the Diorama; and Der Freischutz. 





Ty ‘ r 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
(By Mr Mitman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Taylor. Clara, Miss Phillips. 
Bianca, Miss F. Kemble. ° Giraldi Fazio, Mr Warde. 

_ Duke of Florence, Mr Egerton. Bartolo, Mr Blanchard. 
Philario, Mr Henry. Falsetto, Mr Parry. Gonsalvo, Mr Baker. 
Theodore, Mr Mears. Keeper, Mr Cooper. Pietro, Mr Turnour. 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin. Antonio, Mr Heath. Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau. 
After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Six Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 


sii eesti Victoria, .- > 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. ier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Y ¢ 


Dugommi 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 


To-morrow, The Gipsy Father; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 

In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 

Part 1—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 

Part Il.—*The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters :— 


. 


The Principal of the Academy, Mr C. Jones. 


Cloe, Mrs Webster. 


Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. | 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


LE QUAKER ET LA DANSEUSE. 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Un Acte, par MM. Scrise et Paut Dupont, 
Miss Géorgina Barlow, Mlle. Léontine Fay. 
James Morton, M. Laporte. Arthur d’Arsie, M. Alfred. 
Murray, M. Paulin. Toby, M. Gamard. Un Domestique, M. Granville. 
Solo de Violoncelle, par M. George. 
* Una Voce Poco Fa,’ par Mme. Raimbault, ‘ Lavoix de ce qu’on aime,’ et 
par ‘ La Lecon de Tyrolienne.’ 


Suivi de 


UNE FAUTE. 
Drame eu Deux Actes, Méle de Couplets, par M. Scrise. 
Léonie, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Madame Darmentieres, Mme. Préval. 
Josephine, Mlle. Florval. Ernest de Villevallier, M. Alfred. 
Between the First and Second Acts of ‘ Une Faute,’ Un Air varié sur le Violon, 
M. A. Tolbecque. 
Description du Carnival de Venise, par Mme. Meesi, et ‘ L’Orage.’ 
A Favorite Duo, by Mme. Meric Lalande and Sig. Lablache. 


On finira par 


LES PREMIERES AMOURS. 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Un Acte, de M. Scrise. 
‘Emmeline, Mile. Léontine Fay. 
Charles, M. Laporte. M. Derviére, M. Cloup. M. de Rainville, M. Alfred. 
Lapiére, M. Guenée. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. 
Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. Marmont, Mr Almar. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. 
Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 


A Favorite Dance by Mlle. Rosier. 





To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 


SHARPS, FLATS, AND NATURALS. 
Sharps—Susan Nightingale, Miss Somerville. Miss Margery Muff, Madame Simon. 

Merton, MrC.Hill. Skip, Mr Rogers. Whip, Mr Lee. 

Flats—Mrs Dorothea Quibble, Miss Nicol. 
Justice Quibble, Mr Williams. Major Bluster, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Servant to Justice Quibble, Mr Hobbs. 

Naturals—P , Miss Vincent. Caroline, Mrs C. Hill. 

Master Jeremias Quibble, Mr Vale. Joe Nibs, Mr Asbury. Stubbs, Mr Webb. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballet of 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Evans, Miss Wells, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Saville, 
Miss Dix, MrKeppell, Mr Forrester, Mr Porteus, Mr G. Lejeune, 

Mr Wilkinson, MrSpencer, and MrG. Smith. 


After which the admired Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 


DELUSIONS. 


Charles Eustace, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
The Music composed by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. __Nerissa, Miss Ayreg. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Albert, Mr Keppell. Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Alberto, Mr G. Smith. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
MASSINGER’s Comedy of 
NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Kean. 





AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cooxe’s Equestrian Circus, Great WiNnpMILL St. 
HaymMarkET.—Feats of Horsemanship—Dragon 








* Rustic Olympics.’ 


of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean Feate— 
J.Cooke’s Act of the British Sportsman and the 
Reaper — Williams’s Tourbillions—-Equestrian- 
ism, by Miss M. A. Cooke—Sir William Button. 


Cospurc THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 


Savter’s Wetis.—The Frozen Hand—The Lady and 


the Devil—More Reform. 


Roya Pavition Tueatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 





VauxHALL Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





Published by J. ng fe at THe TaTLER Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold at 
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